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Work, as though work gione thine end could gain, 
But pray to God as though all work were vain. 
—D? Arcy Thompson. 
* * * * 
The Queen and the Church 

When the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
opened in Edinburgh on 20th May, the Principal Clerk 
read the reply of Queen Elizabeth II to the Loyal Address 
presented on behalf of the Members and Elders of the 
Church of Scotland on 16th May. ‘The message declared 
that the Queen held the Church of Scotland in the same 
deep regard as did her much loved father. ““ We bound 
Ourselves on Our Accession by a solemn Obligation to 
maintain and preserve the Settlement of the true Protest- 
ant Religion in Scotland. That Obligation We readily 
and willingly renew.” 

The message went on: ‘“ We are very conscious of the 
need, which was never greater than to-day, for the vigorous 
witness which it is the privilege of the Church to bear to 
the abiding principles of our Christian faith. But We are 
equally conscious that all of us fail in our personal duty 
unless we too, as individuals, likewise strive to show, by 
the conduct and example of our daily lives and family 
relationships, the living reality of our faith and its power to 
influence, and indeed to shape, the difficult times in which 
we live. To that supreme duty, Our dear Father cease- 
lessly gave Himself ; and We shall seek, with God’s help, 


: ’ 
to follow His example.’ 
* * * * 


The Campaign against Unjust Legislation. 

This number is due to appear within a few days of June 
26th, the date fixed for the opening of the campaign against 
unjust laws called for by the African National Congress in 
alliance with the South African Indian Congress. 'The 
precise form it is to take will probably have emerged more 
clearly by now, and some sort of assessment of its character 
and strength may be possible. At the time of writing 
these are somewhat indefinite, and we can do little more 
than deprecate any attitude of blind and stupid hostility in 
Europeans towards the protesting Non-Europeans. Where 
it is a matter of breaking the law it is obvious that we can- 
not approve ; but we would point out that any court of 
justice has the right, indeed the duty, of giving full weight 
to “ mitigating circumstances ”’ even in regard to a violent 
law-breaker. Fairness demands this of us in the present 
case. ‘lo begin with there are unjust and discriminatory 
laws on the pages of our statute book ; they are most dis- 
creditable to us, and no man worthy of respect should be 
expected tamely to accept them without protest. The 
present Non-European insurgence against them is simply 
the ripening of something which has long been inevitable 
under the influence of the monstrous, half-baked, fear- 
ridden legislation of recent years. If the tables were 
turned how easy it would be to think of the European pro- 
tester as a hero. We must not give the lie to our Christian 
profession by making no effort to see the Non-European 
point of view. 

It is the right of every man to protest against injustice 
which hampers him and his. But what channels has the 
Non-European in South Africa today for.doing so in any 
really effective manner? In most cases he has not been 
consulted about the laws which irk him and he has certain- 
ly never agreed to them. He cannot state his case in the 
legislature, and the Europeans whom he has chosen to 
speak for him can, apparently, be simply and arbitrarily 
removed if they are too downright. Is he not shut up to 
finding some method which will make the European feel 
something unpleasant and really take notice? As he sees 
bars and restraints piling up against him and his children, 
how natural it is that his slumbering nationalism should be 
stirred and his consciousness awakened as to how the life 
of the country is built upon his labour? Yet he is debar- 
red from any possibility of effective protest by means of the 
ballot-box, while if he turns to Labour’s traditional weapon 
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of the strike, he is branded as a law-breaker. It should 
not be impossible to accept Dr. Moroka’s statement that 
there is no question in this protest of a front against the 
White people, and that racial discrimination in either 
direction is a crime of which he and his colleagues desire 
never to be guilty. 

“Teach us,” runs an ancient but eternally relevant 
prayer of the sixteenth century, ‘‘ to judge with much pity 
and indulgence, and help us to avoid all unloving judge- 
ment of others.” 

* * * *% 
The Union Native Education Vote. 

The discussion on the Native Education Vote in the 
House of Assembly at the end of May elicited a variety of 
opinions of uneven value. ‘The amount of money involved 
was £7,345,000, an impressive enough figure if one looks 
not at the greatness of the need, but at the fact that this is 
to be compared with the amount of £2,531,000 spent in 
1945/46 or even £6,424,000 in 1951/52. Mrs. Ballinger 
stressed the need of the African for education suited to the 
demands which a Europeanised socicty is going to make 
upon him, and for taking account of the requirements of 
modern industry in which he must play an increasingly 
important part. She got from the Minister a statement 
that he had as yet taken no decision on the report of the 
Native Education Commission, one very sensible reason 
being that he was acceding to a request from the Institute 
of Race Relations to postpone action until the findings of 
the very representative conference summoned by that body 
should be available. Dr. Smit dwelt upon the very serious 
lack of schools for Native children in the big centres, and 
the direct connection between this and the increase in 
criminal activities among the young. He instanced the 
squatters’ camp at Moroka on the Rand, with 16,000 child- 
ren of school-going age and little more than 4,000 in school. 
His argument was strongly supported by references to the 
report of an inter-departmental committee on unemployed 
Native juveniles in Pretoria and on the Witwatersrand. To 
deal with the problem by appointing more Native police- 
men was, he argued, beginning at the wrong end : only the 
right kind of education could meet it effectively. The 
member for Lichtenburg took the contrary view, that edu- 
cation could not help to prevent crime. There was plenty 
of work for Natives, particularly on the farms, if they could 
be brought under control. ‘The time had come when they 
should have only as much education as they could pay for 
themselves. ‘he member for Malmesbury tock a high 
moral line. Was it right, he asked, to give Natives a better 
education than Europeans received fifty or sixty years ago ? 
The Minister, apparently, forbore to venture on a reply to 
so inane a query, save by saying that public opinion was 
changing and that in many places farmers were taking the 
initiative in encouraging Native education, 
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Native Education Commission Report. 

Since March we have had in our columns a series of 
articles dealing with this report. They have given the 
Commission’s terms of reference, its own summary of its 
report, and a synopsis of recommendations. ‘These were 
followed by comments of a conference of Eastern Province 
educationists, African and European, engaged in Bantu 
education. Every important section of the report has 
been subjected to comment, the main topics being: The 
Churches and the Control of Bantu Education ; Financing 
of Bantu Education ; Criticism of the Existing Systems ; 
Qualifications of Teachers; The Inspectorate; African 
Opinion on the Medium of Instruction ; and Higher Edu- 
cation. The whole was prefaced with general editorial 
comment on the report—an article published in our March 


issue, soon after the report was-published. All these . 


articles have been gathered into a booklet entitled, ““ Obser- 
vations on the Report of the Commission on Native Edu- 
cation, 1949-51.”” It may be ordered from The Manager, 
Lovedale Bookstore, Lovedale, C.P., for the sum of 1/1 
post free. No doubt many will be glad to have in conve- 
nient form this extended, authoritative comment on the 
Commission’s findings. 
# # * % 

Southern Rhodesia and its Africans. 

An increasing sense of responsibility towards the African 
population in Southern Rhodesia is evidenced in the 
Government Estimates of Expenditure for the financial 
year 1952-53. Outlay from Revenue Funds is planned at 
a total figure of £2,189,750, which is about twenty-three 
percent higher than that of the previous year. In addition 
there is a Native Labour vote of over £220,000, while under 
various other votes large amounts are to be provided for 
specifically Native services. ‘Thus under Public Health 
£04,317 is required for missionary medical services over 
and above general expenditure items like £30,000 for the 
prevention and control of diseases such as malaria and 
bilharzia, mainly in the Native reserves. Beyond this 
again £300,000 is provided from Loan Funds for Native 
Affairs expenditure such as the erection of clinics, schools, 
townships, villages, settlements, housing schemes for 
Government employees. When to all these amounts are 
added £26,513 for Native Department offices and £183,000 
for African Hospital and clinic buildings, the total outlay 
contemplated is well beyond the three million mark—a 
very considerable fraction of the country’s total expendi- 
ture. ) 

This is all very reassuring, the only point which invites 
criticism being that the less than ten per cent increase 
provided for the key service of Education may seem to be 
rather out of symmetry with the larger increases for other 
services. But in regard to this it must be remembered 
that Native Education with its finances has just been under 
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review by the Kerr Commission, and that expenditure 
beyond what will suffice to keep the present machine going 
and to provide for normal increments was hardly to be 
expected until its report was available’ for consideration. 


* ie % * 


Wilsespruit. 

Readers of the Christian Council Quarierly are familiar 
with this name, but to other people it may mean little or 
nothing as yet—a lack which we should like to help to 
remedy. At Roodepoort as you go towards the West Rand 
you may turn off the busy Main Reef Road which runs 
through the town, and in about two miles you are down in 
a charming valley with all the bustle and hubbub of a 
thriving mining centre shut off and forgotten. In this 
secluded and yet very accessible spot is being established 
something that we need very much—a_ well-equipped 
centre for conferences, retreats, chatauquas and study 
gatherings of various kinds, where Christians of all races 
and persuasions can meet without embarrassment and make 
real adventures in fellowship. The property is a small 
farm of seventy-two acres with an old homestead and its 
own stream. A small group of people connected with the 
Christian Council and motivated by a strong conviction as 
to the need for such a place, prayed with persistence about 
‘the matter and looked at various possible sites. Wilge- 
spruit stood out among them all as well-nigh ideal. Step 
by step their dream is being realised, notwithstanding 
many difficulties, until today all that is required to secure 
full ownership of the place is that a matter of about a thous- 
and pounds should be raised by the end of this year. Mean- 
while the centre has been in frequent use during the past 
three years for Christian fellowship and conference at 
which the hindrances to inter-racial fellowship which pre- 

vail less than two miles away ean be forgotten, and the 
_ value of worshipping, praying, working, studying, arguing 
and playing together can be proved. It is not difficult to 
see a great future for Wilgespruit. We need other such 
centres elsewhere in the Union, and we are waking up to 
the contribution towards friendship and understanding 
which the intimacy of camp life together can give. We 
hope very much, therefore, that the ardent men who are 
behind the scheme will be given the means to complete 
the purchase of the property and then to go forward with 
its development on an adequate scale. 


* * * * 


Rev. D. A. McDonald. 

On 22nd July 1892 the Rev. D. A. McDonald, one of the 
veterans of the South African mission field, sailed from 
Britain for this country. Thus sixty years have almost 
passed since he began his missionary labour. To few 
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I 
men has it been given to have so long and so fruitful a life. 
After varied experience in Natal and the Transkei, Mr. 
McDonald went in 1905 to the Zoutpansberg and was 
stationed at Sibasa’s. To this station was later given the 
name Gooldville. Everything was in a very unformed _ 
state, with simple, primitive conditions, but Mr. McDonald | 
was never daunted. By his zeal, energy and continued 
efforts he was able after a few years to win several converts, 
and as the years passed their numbers greatly increased. 
His marriage to one likeminded with himself and who 
possessed nursing qualifications led to further develop- 
ments of the work. Mrs. McDonald was a pioneer in 
medical and nursing service over a wide area. Mr. 
McDonald was a zealous manager of schools, which he 
constantly used as channels for evangelism, and was also a 
member of the Transvaal Advisory Board for Native edu- 
cation. Owing to Mrs. McDonald’s failure in health, 
retirement came twenty years ago. They left a flourishing 
mission and a devoted congregation. ‘The romantic story 
Mr. McDonald has told in his book, With Christ In Africa. 
In Scotland has been continued the same life of prayer and 
evangelistic zeal. By a large correspondence with friends 
in various lands, by his devotion as a member of courts of 
the Church of Scotland, by his generosity, friendliness of . 
disposition and alertness of mind Mr. McDonald continues 
at an advanced age and alone, for his wife died a year or 
two ago, to play a significant part in the work of the King- 
dom. We congratulate him on his sixtieth anniversary of © 
missionary service and trust that for long his eye will not 
be dim nor his natural —and spiritual—force abated. 
* * * ; * 

Bantu Scripture Knowledge Examination and 
Essay Competition. 

The fifteenth annual National Scripture Knowledge 
Examination is to be held this year on Sunday, August 
10th. It is open to pupils and teachers attending Sunday 
Schools of all denominations which are under the super- 
vision of an accredited Minister who will act as, or appoint 
a suitable commissioner, and certify that the conditions of 
the Examination are strictly complied with. Particulars 
as to the subjects, grades, regulations and prizes may be ° 
secured from Sunday School Institute of South Africa, 
P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. It should be noted that 
entries must be submitted not later than July 12th, on the 
Entry Forms which will be supplied on application. 

The Sunday School Association also offers prizes of the 
value of two pounds, thirty shillings and fifteen shillings 
for the best essay by an African on the topic “ What place 
has the Sunday School in the Christian Church ?”’ Essays 
in English, of not more than two thousand words and 
bearing the full name and address of the writers, should be 
sent to the above address by the 20th August at the latest. 
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The Future of Liberalism in South Africa 


ACCORDING to W. S. Gilbert every little boy or girl 
. that’s born into this world alive is either a little liberal 
or else a little conservative. The liberalism that I wish to 
discuss is, however, much more than a birth-determined 
party political allegiance. 
The word ‘‘ Liberalism ’ 


’ 


is, of course, closely allied to 
the word “ Liberty.” The liberal arts and sciences were 
defined as those “ worthy of a free man.” ‘The Oxford 
Dictionary offers an interesting choice of definitions of a 
Liberal. For example— 

“One who is free from narrow prejudice.” 

“Free from bigotry or unreasonable prejudice.” 

“ Favourable to constitutional change in the direction of 

freedom.” 

Prof. Hoernle defined a liberal as “‘ one who is concerned 
for the quality of human lives’ in which we catch an echo 
of Hazlitt who said that “‘ the love of Liberty is the love of 
others ; the love of power is the love of ourselves.” 

In discussing liberalism let us include all these: that 
which is “‘ worthy of a free man ;”’ freedom from narrow 
prejudice and bigotry ; love of others. Clearly “‘ liberal ” 
is a title of honour, of which we often fail to be worthy. 
To accept the name “‘ Liberal’ is to make a declaration of 
faith in man’s destiny as a free person. While liberalism 
is not a party political label it is essential to sound govern- 
ment’ for it establishes the relation of man to the State. 
Negatively it is the reverse of Fascism, Nazism, Commun- 
ism, white supremacy or Baaskap, or any form of authori- 
tarian government. For these the state (or whatever 
person or group controls the state) is all important and 
man’s function is to serve the state ; if he can be induced to 
do so willingly and fanatically so much the better. 

Bat to the liberal it is the free man who is important : 
the function of the State is to protect him in his person and 
his property, the aim of legislation and administration is 
to secure for the individual the widest development of his 
potentialities, the widest scope for his being. The current 
attempt to associate liberals with communism is like trying 
to suggest that Christians are atheists or are in league with 
atheism. 

This liberal concept of the relation of the State to the 
individual, of a government to its citizens, is well exempli- 
fied in this statement : 

“The Government firmly believe in and adhere to the 
principle that it is the duty of every civilized Govern- 
ment to devise ways and means and to take all possible 
steps for the uplifting of every section of their perma- 
nent population to the full extent of their capacity and 
opportunities.” 

To those who do not recognise the quotation it may seem 
strange in these days that the Government referred to is 


the South African Government and that the declaration 
carries the signature of Dr. D. F. Malan, at the time, 
Minister of the Interior. ‘The quotation 1s from the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 resulting from the Conference 
between the Union Government and representatives of the 
Government of India; and the declaration refers particu- 
larly to South African Indians. 

Although liberalism is much more than a party political 
platform it is essential to a sound political system. In 
fact, a sound democratic parliamentary system can exist 
only within the framework of liberalism. We see this 
clearly in Great Britain. Labour and Conservative share 
a common liberal faith, they both believe in man and the 
paramountcy of the free person. 
man can achieve greater freedom and opportunity in a 
welfare state; the Conservative believes that man finds 
opportunity for enterprise and responds to stimulus in a 
competitive economy (even though much restricted). ‘The 
same is true in the United States with Democrat and 
Republican though with a considerable shift towards 
“rugged individualism” in respect of both. The point 
is that Labour, Conservative, Democrat or Republican 
can be defeated and replaced by their opposites without 
change of princip!e. The liberal concept continues ; 
only application and emphasis change. 

This alternation in the partics that apply in differing 
ways an agreed principle is essential to the continuity of 
any parliamentary system. It would immediately be 
ended if British Labour were to proceed on success at an 
election to establish a one party authoritarian welfare state, 
or the Conservative to set up a benevolent dictatorship of 
Tory families. And parliamentary democracy must 
break down if the contending parties, not having a common 
allegiance to liberal principles, each in turn repeals all the 
legislation enacted by its predecessors in office. There 
are disturbing signs that in Britain the parties are moving 
in this direction. In South Africa the democratic parlia- 
mentary system is in jeopardy because there is as yet no 
common acceptance of liberal principle. In fact it has 
sometimes looked as if attempts might be made to establish 
a (certainly foredoomed) parliamentary system on a 
common acceptance of non-liberal principles. 

It is a saddening but significant fact that after the last 
general election when an avowedly non-liberal party came 
to power the effect of defeat on the losing party was an 
agitation to purge it of its liberalism, and of its foremost 
liberal exponent, J. H. Hofmeyr, in order that the two 
parties might carry on the process of alternating tenure of 
office on a non-liberal basis. This sorry episode was 
dramatised when four Natal M.Ps. walked out of the 
House rather than vote against the new Government in 
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repealing the mildly. liberal measure of representation 
granted only a little previously to Indians. Fortunately 
this movement within the Party failed and it may perhaps 
be hoped that a period in the wilderness and experience of 
just where non-liberalism leads has strengthened adherence 
to principle. 

In South Africa we still have a very long way to go be- 
fore there is general acceptance, by all parties, of those 
liberal principles which can alone make South Africa “ safe 
for democracy.” 

And in South Africa we have another difficulty. Even 
before we try to find agreement as to the liberal principles 
within which our parliamentary system shall work, we 
ust agree as to the kind of country that is to be governed. 
We are now in the midst of a crisis brought about by a 
failure of the parties to continue to agree as to those things 
which tade the foundation of South Africa possible. 
If happily that crisis ends with a reaffirmation of the 
first agreement we still have to face the question of 
apartheid 

In so far as apartheid is a genuine concept and not just 
an election slogan it 1s a concept of an entirciy different 
South Africa. It can be liberal, but only if the structure 
of our society be changed. It would mean a redistribu- 
tion of land so that each racial group could have sufficient 
for present needs and future development ; it would mean 
four separate economic entities instead of one South African 
economy ; if the four groups favoured the parliamentary 
system it would mean four legislative and administrative 
authorities. And it would mean that farmer van der 
Merwe will work his farm with the help of his sons and 
any white labour he can hire, and that this evening you 
and I will do the washing up. 

This total apartheid in accordance with Christian liberal 
principles was formulated by the Conference of the D.R.C. 
in Bloemfontein in 1950. It was rejected by the Prime 
Minister who said: 

“ What they, the Dutch Reformed Churches, resolved 
was that we should have total or complete territorial 
apartheid. Well, if one could attain total territorial 
apartheid, if it were practicable, everybody would admit 
that it would be an ideal state of affairs. I clearly stated 
Bie bs that total territorial segregation was impractic- 
able under present conditions in South Africa .... It 
is not practicable and it does not pay any party to en- 
deavour to achieve the impossible.” 

We shall agree with the Prime Minister that apartheid 
is not practicable (specially when we think of washing up 
the saucepans) and to my mind there is no doubt it zs 
impracticable ; but, while there is a body of earnest people 
in the country that believes in it and it remains a potent 
(though meaningless) slogan with a large section of the 
electorate, we shall lack that agreement on the structure of 
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our country which is essential before liberal principles can 
be applied by parliamentary government. 

The liberal in South Africa is in a tough spot. He is 
attacked by the communist and the exponent of Baaskap 
alike and for exactly the same reasons : he is the upholder 
of human freedom while their aim is the subjection of man 
to state or group. And he realises that agreement has to 
be arrived at concerning the structure of South African 
society and a general acceptance of liberal principles 
reached before liberalism can become effective in the life 
of the country. . 

Nevertheless liberals should hold their standard high in 
South Africa and each liberal should attempt to define 
what, for him, liberalism would imply. 

This then is my programme. | It is purely personal and 
involves no one but myself. It attempts to remain within 
the sphere of the practical though not necessarily imme- 
diately practical. In some respects it indicates a distant 
goal. Because it is personal it is sufficiently one-sided to 
allow for opposing programmes to be formulated within 
a liberal framework. 


1. South Africa to remain a member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations under the British Crown. 

2. A declaration of personal rights, established in the 
Constitution, to include freedom of speech, publica- 
tion and assembly, freedom of worship, freedom of 
movement within the Union, and to leave and return 
to the Union, freedom from’ arbitrary arrest, protec- 
tion of the person and property. 

3. Freedom of the Courts. ‘The courts to decide the | 
interpretation of legislation and to decide all issues as 
between the individual and the Crown. ‘The courts 
to uphold the rights of the person under the Constitu- 
tion. 

4, A bicameral Parliament. Assembly to be elected 
by a common roll of all persons satisfying a civiliza- 
tion test based on education, property and behaviour. 
The senate to be composed of representatives of 
sectional groups such as Industry, Ccmmerce, the 
Trade Unions, tribal Africans. 

5. Franchise for Provincial Councils and Municipal 
Councils as for the Assembly. 

6. Primary education to be free and compulsory for all. 
A scheme of bursaries to ensure that no student of 
merit shall be denied the opportunity of secondary, 
technical or vocational training because of race or 
poverty. The encouragement of private schools and 
of diversity and experiment in educational method, 
Assistance to agencies undertaking adult education. 
Freedom of parental choice as to the language medium 
of their children’s schools. 

7. A free economy. The gradual abolition of market- 
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ing boards, price, import and other controls, and food 

subsidies. 

8. Employment and promotion in Government Ser- 
vice and by public authorities, and public utility cor- 
porations, to be according to merit irrespective of race. 

9. Health and Welfare Services to ensure minimum 
standards of housing, health and welfare without 
dependance, and with a minimum of subsidization. 

10. A police force recruited, trained and paid to be the 
friends and helpers of all law-abiding persons. : 

11. The repeal of much legislation resulting in non- 
criminal statutory offences. Sentences of imprison- 
ment to be confined as far as possible to criminal 
offenders. Penal Reform to follow the reduction of 
the prison population. 

Such a programme as is broadly indicated by these 11 
points leaves room for wide differences between individuals 
and groups within a liberal framework. It is, of course, 
quite possible to be a liberal and to be a republican. I 
favour adherence to the British Crown because the British 
Monarchy has proved itself, in practice, to be compatible 
with and helpful towards liberal government, while I feel 
that at present any Republic likely to be established in 
South Africa would not. There can be wide divergence 
of view as to franchise ; whether, for instance, it should be 
by a common or communal roll, but all liberals will support 
this view expressed by the Bloemfontein Conference of the 
Dutch Reformed Church : 

“It must be remembered that no nation in the world, 
worthy of the name, could always be satisfied with no say 
or only an indirect say in the political and socio-economic 
organization of the country in which decisions are taken 
on that nation’s interests and future. To expect the 
Bantu to be satisfied with such a state of affairs is not 
only to be unfair to him, but will also eventually lead to 
the greatest disillusionment and strife.” 

Many liberals would oppose my suggestions as to price 
control and food subsidies. The content and method of 
education are subjects open to difference of opinion, but 
no liberal would accept the view that the aim of education 
is to fit a child into a pre-conceived social pattern—which 
is the contention of the Native Education Commission’s 
report. 

Is there a future for liberalism in South Africa? That 
question can be answered first negatively : that except by 
way of liberalism there can be no future for South Africa, 
In the modern world with its rapid communications and 
flow of ideas a Kruger Republic is no more possible as a 
political unit than is the ox-wagon as a means of transport. 
Both have a place of honour and interest in a museum, but 
neither can answer present needs. Nor can a small group 
of Europeans (Afrikaans-speaking or English-speaking) 
long endure as a tiny enclave of white domination in the 
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vast spaces of the African continent, and in a world which 
has outgrown the idea that superiority can rest on “ race 7 
alone. ‘There may be very dark days ahead but our hope 
lies with the liberal who, in the dictionary definition, seeks 
constitutional change in the direction of freedom. 

It is my belief that in the end, perhaps after many tribu- 
lations, liberalism will survive and flourish in South Africa, 
to make this country an example to the African continent 
of how different peoples can live and work together on a 
basis of justice and freedom, 
schoolboy’s definition of faith, “ belief in what you know to 
be untrue.” It rests on the fact that the people who came 
to Southern Africa, whether from Holland or France or 
Britain, brought two great contributions : the civilization 
of Western Europe and Christianity. Together, after a 
period of conflict, they founded the present Union in a 


liberal spirit, in keeping with their common tradition, that . 


made possible a unique adventure in reconciliation. That 
spirit and that tradition are not dead. 

Those great contributions : the Western European love 
of freedom and the Christian love of man are imperish- 
able things and Africa will be drawn increasingly to them. 

Such words as these of Thucydides come to us with 
undiminished meaning, sounding clear over more than 20 
centuries of time. 

‘“‘ Fix your eyes on the greatness of Athens until you 
become filled with the love of her; and when you are 
impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this 
empire has been acquired by men who knew their duty 
and had the courage to do it, who in the hour of conflict 
had the fear of dishonour always present to them and 
who .. would not allow their virtues to be lost to their 
country .... Make them your examples esteeming 
courage to be freedom and freedom to be happiness. .”” 
Although the Christian Church in South Africa is much 

divided it is completely at one in the conviction that man 
is not an instrument of the state nor part of a mass, but is 
an individual with his own responsibilities and right tc 
dignity. 

Liberalism will live in South Africa because the un- 
conquerable human spirit will assert its right to freedom ; 


because the Christian conscience can néver rest while 


man’s divine inheritance is denied ; and, because only ia 
freedom can man fulfil his more than material destiny. 


Maurice WEBB. 


We ought to go through the Gospels and mark 
everythings we do not like or agree with, or think we 
do not need, and make a special study of the Christ 
that repels us, for it may be that is the part of Christ 
we need. —W, E, Orchard. 
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The Report of the Education Commission 1949-51. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Commission does not devote many of its pages to 
University Education: paragraphs 372 to 391 give a 
useful statistical summary of the position as it was about 
the end of 1948, and paragraphs 707 to 711 contain some 


relevant comment to which reference will be made later. 


The Commission does, however, state that “the importance 
of University Education for the Bantu cannot be over- 
emphasised (709) and recommends : 

(a) the provision of adequate facilities by the State for 
the development of Bantu University Education and 
‘the ultimate founding of a Bantu University [959 (a)] 

(b) the continued admission of non-Union students to 
Bantu University institutions in South Africa, 

(c) the admission of Bantu students, who wish to study 
subjects for which their own institutions do not make 
provision, to European 
Africa [959 (b)]. 

So far the recommendations of the Commission have 
our full support. But elsewhere (563 p. 103) the Com- 
mission states that it was striking how vague the concep- 
tions of a large number of witnesses were in regard to the 
objectives of Bantu Education, attributing this to a general 
lack of clarity as to the rightful place of the Bantu in South 
Africa, and recommends a thorough study of this whole 
matter by the proposed Department of Bantu Education 
in concert with the Development Authority and other 
persons concerned, as soon as these bodies have been 
created, in order that this part of Bantu education may be 
made part of a well thought out plan for Bantu develop- 
ment [959(c)]. It appears to be the view of the Cemmis- 
sion that only when a general development plan for the 
Bantu people has been satisfactorily drawn up by the 
Bantu Development Authority will the educational autho- 
rities have~a clear picture of the types of individuals they 
wil! be called upon to produce, and the educational system 
must then be used to produce these types of individuals 
[105(g)]. 

It is true that modern universities are required to give 
specialized training in Medicine, Law, Engineering, Edu- 
cation and so on to provide professionally qualified persons 
to meet the service needs of the community, and that the 
extent to which such training is provided should be corre- 
lated with those needs. If this, and nothing more than 
this, is meant, it may be approved provided it is recognised 
that the Bantu people are rapidly assimilating Western 
culture and that their service needs will not differ from 
those of other communities. If more than this is intended, 
then the suggestion strikes at the root of the wider and more 
fundamental function of a University, which is to provide 


institutions within South 


an environment and an atmosphere in which the minds of 
men and women are developed by honest study, by free 
discussion, by personal contact with staff and other stud- 
ents, many of whom will be engaged on widely different 
courses of study and research. The acquisition of know- 
ledge, leading to degrees and other professional qualifica- 
tions, should be part of the result of a student’s attendance 
at a University, but the experience should lead also to a 
development of the whole personality, to a host of intan- 
gibles which are of the greatest importance to the life of the’ 
student, and to the contribution the student will make to 
the life of the community. Something like this is express- 
ed by John Buchan when he writes: ‘‘ During my four 
years at Oxford I read hard and finished with a considerable 
stock of miscellancous knowledge. That mattered little, — 
but the trend which my mind acquired mattered much.” 
This ‘‘ trend’? must develop in freedom. It must be the 
result of the free response of the mind and conscience of 
the student to the sum total of his environment as a student. 
Any attempt to restrict the freedom of this response, to 
mould students under pressure to a particular pattern to 
fit in with a previously conceived plan of development 
must be strenuously resisted. In any case it would fail in 
reaching its objective. This docs not mean that there 
should be no rules requiring students to conform to the 
ordinary decencies of civilized behaviour, or even to re- 
strain their human tendencies to waste their time in profit- 
less pursuits, but it docs mean that they must not be com- 
pelled to accept opinions to which their own minds do not 
assent. We see no reason why University Education for 
Bantu students should not, and much reason why it should, 
remain under the same Department, and receive the same 
consideration, with the same respect for these proper 
freedoms, as University Education for other sections of 
the community. Transfer to a separate department, 
working to a limiting Development Plan, would be regard- 
ed with suspicion. 

The development of University Education at Fort Hare 
has followed the same general pattern as has been followed 
by other University Institutions in South Africa. Factors 
which have determined the rate of development in size and 
in both the increase and selection of courses offered, at 
Fort Hare as elsewhere, have been the numbers of qualified 
applicants, finance, and the availability of suitable employ- 
ment for graduates trained at the College. In all three it 
has been at a disadvantage. High Schools have been a 
very recent addition to Bantu Education—in fact for some 
years the College had to prepare its own students for 
Matriculation, and it has been the availability of graduates 
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of the College, for appointment as subject-teachers in High 
Schools, that has made possible the rapid recent develop- 
ment of High School work. According to the Commis- 
sion’s figures there were, in 1950, only 471 Bantu pupils in 
Senior Certificate Classes in the Union. In 1951 the 
number passing these examinations was 233, but only 100 
qualified for Matriculation Exemption. This number 


does not include 20 and 15 respectively from schools in 


Basutoland which prepare candidates for Union examina- 
tions, nor does it include Coloured and Indian pupils. 
Fee income has necessarily been low, as the College serves 
the lower income groups, and the Government Grant, 
calculated on the basis of Tuition fee income, has con- 
sequently been low too. 

The Commission points out that ‘‘ an undoubted weak- 
ness of the present state of affairs is that there are so few 
openings for the employment of the Bantu in professional 
fields’ (710). This has been an important tactor in the 
choice of subjects offered. 

Nevertheless development, the methods of instruction, 
and examination have followed the same general pattern 
which, in the experience of the staff, obtain in other Uni- 
versity institutions. In the early days of University edu- 
cation in South Africa, the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope was the examining body, and a number of University 
Colleges prepared students for the examinations of that 
University, without any share in the responsibilities for 
those examinations. In 1917 the university system was 
reorganised, a number of the teaching University Colleges 
becoming Constituent Colleges of a federal University ; 
from then on the staff of any Department in this University 
_ had a say in the drafting of syllabuses, and became internal 
examiners for their own students. ‘The same pattern has 
been followed by this younger College at Fort Hare. For 
some years the staff prepared students, as externals, for the 
examinations and degrees of the University of South 
Africa. Having served this apprenticeship it was granted 
very nearly the same recognition in these matters as had 
been granted the Constituent Colleges of the University, 
and in its new affiliation with Rhodes University the super- 
vision of its academic work by that University corresponds 
closely with the general supervision exercised by the 
Senate of the University of South Africa over the academic 
work of its Constituent Colleges. So far as its internal 
arrangements are concerned, the College would like to 
have sufficient staff to increase the use of the tutorial system 
on the Oxford pattern, and in some Departments, notably 
the Department of English, a special effort is made to do 
this. It is felt that such a system may be more important 
for Bantu students, with their added language difficulties, 
and a cultural background from which they get less assist- 
ance than do European students. ‘This has led the staff to 
make special efforts to reach the minds of the students, to 
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secure their critical appreciation of the points at issue, and 
their real assent to what is learned, at every step in their 
progress. This, surely, is their duty to the student and 
not a departure from proper University procedure. 


To those who are familiar with Fort Hare and with the 
limited resources which have been available to it, what has 
been accomplished there, in the erection of buildings, and 
in its output of qualified students, who have played a very 
important part in the recent development of Secondary 
and High School education for the Bantu people, is worthy 
of the warmest commendation. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


In 1949 according to figures given in the report, the 
percentages of qualified (i.e. trained) teachers in the four 
provinces were as follows : 


Cape Natal Transvaal Orange Free.State Union 
07.93, .WOTe9 i192.4 65.6 82.0 
Compared with other African Territories these figures are 
encouraging. ‘The greater number, of course, are those 
who have had a three years’ lower primary course imposed 
on a standard VI qualification. 
the standard of teaching, in 1951 the Cape abandoned this 
course except in a few institutions and insisted on male 
teachers taking a two years’ secondary course followed by 
a two years’ training course for the Native Primary Higher 
certificate. Evidently in doing so they outran the con- 
stable and drew upon themselves a gentle admonition from 
the Commission for raising the unit costs in their province. 
Clearly, however, witha percentage of 97.8 trained teachers, 
the Cape was -well within its rights in endeavouring still 
further to improve the standard of teaching, knowing full 
well that even a standard VI education is not a very strong 
foundation upon which to build a professional course. 
Some masters of method urge that no teacher should be 
allowed to teach unless he or she has passed the Junior 
certificate and taken the higher teachers’ course, but that 
then they might be expected to be competent to teach to 
standard VI. Of all the factors in education, apart from 
the natural endowment of the child, the culture and pro- 
fessional skill of the teacher, added to a sound Christian 
character, is incomparably the most important. A great 
deal of money can be wasted by employing untrained or 
partially trained or insufficiently educated teachers. We 
hope that the Commission has had in mind not only an 
increase in trained teachers but also a continued rise in the 
standard of the training itself. 


in 
THE INSPECTORATE 


We welcome the suggestion that sub-inspectorships 
should be created and that these should be filled by suitably 
selected African teachers. Indeed in the Cape the pres- 


In an effort to improve - 
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sure of circumstances has already evolved such a system 
which is working harmoniously. Although the school 
population in the Transkei within the last thirty years has 
at least trebled, the number of circuit inspectors has in- 
creased only from 7 to 9. Thus an individual inspector, 
formerly responsible for just over 100 schools, may now be 
responsible for 200, even though the size of the schools 
themselves may have increased. This has been made 
possible by the creation of a body of African Departmental 
Visiting Teachers, one or two to each inspector. These 
were intended to give demonstration lessons in the schools, 
but it has been found in practice that their most effective 
use is in the carrying out of routine inspection work, e.g. 
the administering and correcting of tests set by the In- 
spector. This has assisted inspectors to control to some 
extent their rapidly expanding circuits, and through force 
of circumtsances and some experimentation, increasingly 
effective techniques in the employment of these officers are 
being developed. In other words, as they are now work- 
ing as sub-inspectors, their status should be recognised 
and the system extended to other areas. 


AFRICAN OPINION ON THE MEDIUM OF 
INSTRUCTION 


It is recommended by the Commission that instruction 
in all subjects in the primary curriculum should be through 
the mother tongue. At present mother-tongue medium 
is used only in the lower standards and one of the official 
languages in the upper. Indeed the Commission looks 
forward to the time when all the instruction right up to 
and including the university stage will be through the 
mother-tongue. As the means to carry this out are not at 
present available the new Research Department or the 
Literature Bureau will be set to prepare the way. But the 
Bantu people are likely to view this apparently sound 
educational principle with some suspicion for the following 
reasons :— 


(1) Education for the Bantu as for any other racial 
group is a preparation for life. Life for the Bantu is, 
whether they wish it or not, cast in Western moulds. ‘The 
only education which has so far enabled them to make any 
headway in the vexed situation of this country is one which 
is accessible to other racial groups. They should, like the 
others, be free to drink as deeply of the collective experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world as they can compass. 
Too rigorous insistence on the use of the vernaculars can 
only have one result—to close the door that gives access to 
this knowledge. 


(2) Bantu languages at their present experimental stage 
as media of instruction are little more than a hobby for the 
language specialists. Even if the projected Research 
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Section of the Bantu Division were to work like Trojans, 
it is questionable if they could make up the tremendous 
lag in the store of available knowledge in the vernaculars. 
Even the Afrikaans-speaking people, although unhampered 
by many of the disabilities to which the Bantu are heir, 
cannot yet claim to have solved all difficulties of termino- 
logy in language study. 


(3) In this country “ Bantu” culture and all that this 
phrase implies is regarded as inferior to ‘“ European” 
culture. If therefore all instruction up to and including 
the university standard were through the vernacular, Bantu 
education would, under South African conditions, bear 
the stigma of inferiority, for no other reason than that it is 
Bantu. 


(4) The “regions” intended to be entrusted with the 
administration of Bantu education will, if the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are implemented, deal out to their 
respective charges a type of education peculiar to each 
tribal group. The inevitable effect will be to inflame tribal _ 
sentiment and set the clock back 100 years. Africans will 
have little doubt that this “ Divide-on-the-basis-of- 
language-and-rule ”’ policy is the ultimate purpose of this 
recommendation. It is in line with the Group Areas Act. 


(5) A certificate awarded at the end of such courses of 
study will in effect belong to a division of the Pass System. 
It will restrict movement from one region to another, 
Those qualified in Xhosa, Suto, Zulu, Tswana respectively 
will have effectively condemned themselves to “stay put” 
by the very certificate that they gained with tears. 


Over the question of the time of the introduction of the 
official languages into Bantu schools, we shoul i like to 
endorse a statement of the Education Committee of the 
Christian Council to the effect that “ the object of education 
is to enable the individual to have effective control of his 
environment, both natural and social.”’ If this object is to 
be in any wise achieved then the African child must be able 
to handle the principal tool for acquiring this control, 
namely the “ official’? languages, which must be used as 
media of instruction from as early an age as is consistent 
with effective education. 


So far the Bantu student has taken the world-language 
(English) on the same standard as the European. This has 
been done at a time when there has been a considerable 
degree of divergence between the human environment of 
European and Bantu students. That at this stage in the 
process of his civilization, when there is increased levelling 
up of the educational agencies in the home, and with the 
increasing use of films, radios and improved transport 
facilities, there should be insistence that official languages 
be taken on a lower standard, is unreasonable and un- 
welcome to the Bantu. 
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Sursum Corda 
J. Donald MacTavish 


Matt. 10:36. -A man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 


HERE are many sayings of Jesus which are hard to 
understand. This is one of them. What does it 
mean? One would think that the one place where a man 
would be safe from his foe would be his home and amongst 
his family. It has been saidthataman’s home is his castle. 
Just as a ship battered and torn by the tempest thankfully 
seeks the quict harbour, so a man, battered about on the 
sea of life, misunderstood in his actions, his name slandered, 
his words twisted, disheartened, perplexed and angry, can 
seek the haven of his home, knowing that there he will find 
loyalty from his wife, love and trust from his children, and 
friendly sympathy, toleration and understanding from 
those nearest and dearest to him. A man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household? On the surface it seems 
preposterous. ‘East, west, home’s best,’ says the motto, 
and John Howard Payne wrote probably the best-known 
and loved song in the English language on this same theme, 
‘ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.’ 

Why then did Jesus make this statement ? Jesus said it 
because he knew that life’s finest qualities are two-edged 
swords. Love, loyalty, devotion, gratitude, faith, can 
build a man up or can break a man down; they can 
enrich personality or they can destroy it; they can act as 
an. invigorating healing tonic or they can be a slow ener- 
vating poison. Jesus knew from his own personal experi- 
ence the truth of this saying. In the third Chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel we read of Jesus beginning his ministry 
and of great crowds coming to hear him preach and bring- 
ing their sick for him to heal; then the record goes on, 
** And when his friends heard of it they went out to lay hold 
on him ; for they said, he is beside himself.’”’ Later on his 
mother and his brothers arrived. ‘‘ There came then his 
brethren and his mother, and, standing without, sent unto 
him, calling him. And the multitude sat about him, and 
they said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. And Jesus answered them, saying, 
Whois my mother and my brethren? Andhelooked round 
about on them which sat about him, and said, Behold, my 
mother and my brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the sam2 is my brother and my sister and my 
mother.” 

How much that saying and that decision must have cost 
the loving heart of Jesus. But there was no alternative for 
him. His family, they who should have been his greatest 
support, were trying with a power made all the greater 
because of his love for them, to keep him from his God- 
ordained task. Some years later, when the time was 
drawing near that he must set out for Jerusalem to face the 


Cross, he gathered his closest friends, his disciples, about 
him and told them of the things which must happen to 
him, how he would be taken, tried, condemned to the 
death of the cross—and again from his dearest friends he 
heard words of rebuke—‘“‘ Be it far from Thee, Lord, this 
must not be.” So once more Jesus had to utter stern words, 
this time to Peter, who, as leader of the disciples should 
have given him the greatest support in his hour of decision 
and trial. ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan,” cried Jesus, for 
he alone knew the strength of the temptation he was 
resisting, the loving foes of his own household and inner 
circle. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, that great missionary of Lamba-. 


rene, tellsin his auto-biography of the tremendous difficul- 
ties he encountered once he had made his decision to be- 
come a missionary-doctor in central Africa. These were 
the well-meaning arguments of his friends trying to dis- 
suade him from giving his life to Africa. They said, A 
man of your academic attainments—he was a Philosopher, 
Organist, Theologian and Doctor of the first rank—will do 
much more for the cause of medical missions by lecturing 
on their behalf than by actually engaging in them yourself. 
You are like the man, they told him, who buried the talent 
entrusted to him and wanted to trade in false currency. 
“How much I suffered,” he cries, “through so many 
people assuming the right to tear open all the doors and 
shutters of my inner self!” C. T. Studd also had to 
fight against his family and friends who did all they could 
to deflect him from his mission to China. How many 
men and women have been kept from living their best and 
following the highest because of the well-meant advice 
and persuasion of their families and friends ? 

Friends can keep us from doing our duty to God. Loved 
ones can hinder us from following Christ. Husband or wife 
can stop us from venturing forth in the Faith of the Master. 
Often and often men and women have been turned aside 
from travelling the Calvary Road because their best friends 
were their worst enemics ; and long, long after, it may be, 
they learned the truth of Christ’s dictum, ‘ A man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household.’ 

. And this is true not only in the family, but in the larger 
group, the nation. There is always the danger that 
Russia may start a third world war, but I am not so much 
concerned with that danger as with a much greater danger, 
—that this nation will destroy itself from within. 'That 
underithe exigiencies of the hour, animosities will] increase, 
divisions will multiply and harden, men will forget the 
over-ruling providence of Ged, and this nation will dis- 
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integrate and destroy itself, for a nation’s foes are they of 
its own household.’ Only as we cling to the shining truth 
of the Fatherhoed of God shall we preserve our unity, for 
only then shall we treat those of other races and classes and 
conditions as His children and our brothers. 


And this same saying of Jesus applies to any church. 
There may be attacks made by other churches against its 
congregations but there is no need to be afraid of these. 
Nothing external can hurt it. The real danger comes 
from inside a church. If there are ministers in it who 
are thinking more of their own comfort and position ; 
if they are not feeding their congregations with the bread 
of life ; if they are preaching the Word only and not living 
it, then they are undermining the foundations of this 
church and this church will fall. If there are men and 
women in the congregations who are intolerant, critical, 
bitter; if they have no zeal for the house of God ; if they 


contribute to the Church as little as possible or not at all, , 


then they will beat the life out of this Church and it will 
die. For the Church’s foes are they of its own household. 
But if we steadfastly and day by day follow our Lord and 
Master, and if we constantly cultivate the fruits of the 
spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, patience and the 
rest, then we shall see this Church growing from strength 
to strength, and giving a goodly witness in a dark and 
troubled world. 


Again, this applies to the Church asa whole. It is not 
in the external forces that are opposing the Church Uni- 
versal, that the danger lies. The real danger lies inside 
the Church. There are over 1000 different Denomina- 
tions and divisions in the Church in this country. This is 
one of the reasons that the Church is not fulfilling its 
function in this land. We speak with many voices. We 
say different things. ‘If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who will prepare himself for the battle ?? How can 
the Church speak cffectively to this generation in such 
conditions ? Let us resolve to do what we can to bring 
together the broken and dismembered fragments of Christ’s 
body. May the spirit of God mightily manifest itself in 
our midst. There should always be a committee of the 
General Assembly working towards co-operation and 
looking towards re-union with other Churches. 
We do not want a Church which gives its allegiance to a 
political dictator nor to an ecclesiastical potentate, but only 
to Christ, its King and Head ; a Church which shall be the 
promise and the prophecy of the coming of that kingdom 
which shall stretch from sea to sea, and in which there shail 
be neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, but Christ s shall be 
all in all. 

And finally, this text is true not only of the family, the 
nation, the Church, but also of our own lives. What we 
consider to be our strongest point, can often be our down- 
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fall. We admire the lovely markings in the wood of a 
table or piece of furniture. It is the grain that makes the 
wood beautiful, and yet it is also true that wood splits 
easiest along the grain. Dr. R. Niebuhr says that the only 
man who is safe in a Christian democracy is the man who 
knows he’s a liar, and the man who is a danger is the man 
who thinks he is all right. We can have a temper and call 
it righteous indignation ; we can have the sin of lust and 
call it love ; of insincerity and call it being diplomatic or 
tactful; we can have the sin of dishonesty and call: it 
cleverness ; we can hate and justify it. 
spiritual pride and not be aware of it. Sometimes our - 
humility isaformofpride. These foes within can destroy 
all our peace and wreck our lives. Yet there is a way out. 
The first step is that we recognise these sins in our hearts. 
Sorrowing, we offer them to Jesus. Solemnly we pledge 
ourselves anew to His Service. Faithfully we follow our 
Leader, our Guide and our Friend, for He is our Saviour. 
In Him we triumph over all our foes. In Him we find our 
strength for the task, our hope for the way and our peace 
for evermore. 


We can have 


CHRISTIANS AND THE NAPALM a 


BOMB. 


The Archbishop of York has declared that the Christian 
Church “ should call upon all nations to pledge them- 
selves to refrain from the use of weapons which indis- 
criminately destroy those for whom Christ died, as if 
they were worthless flies.” 


Napalm (jellied-petrol) Bombs are such weapons— 
Atomic Bombs and Bacterial Weapons are equally 
indiscriminate. : 

War is Evil whether it is fought with Napalm Bombs or 
bows and arrows.—It is war which, in the words of the 
World Council of Churches, is “‘ contrary to the will 
of God,” not particular weapons but all weapons. 


The Christian Does Not Wait until all nations pledge 
themselves to refrain from evil—he does not wait even 
for his own nation to do so—the Christian is already 
committed to oppose evil with good. 

We Believe that the Christian faith calls all men to re- 
nounce the use of armed force as inconsistent with the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ. 


“ Tord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them ....? But He turned 
and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 


Statement issued by the National Council of The Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (British Section) May, 1952, 
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Tales of Two Cities 


4, BIRTH OF A LEADER 


QUTSIDE the Shamrock Tea Room in the High Street 

a little Native boy was standing. Europeans are 
accustomed to seeing Africans in every kind of ragged 
garment but this boy’s appearance was so odd that several 
busy shoppers paused to look at him and smiled. I was 
trying to finish my errands as quickly as possible, but for a 
moment I also waited. 

He was six or seven years of age. His small black legs 
were draped in an enormous pair of khaki shorts the seat 
of which had been patched with coloured material in a 
design of birds and butterflies. His “shirt” had once 
been a lady’s blouse of blue voile and his hat was a fanciful, 
peaked affair of red white and blue paper retrieved from 
the aftermath of some festivity. The hat was well pulled 
down over his ears and into the red paper band around the 
crown a small piece of writing paper had been pressed. 
It was obvious that the wearer was a messenger. 

He had with him a strange contraption of wood, wire 
and old jam tins the purpose of which was not then 
apparent, but it caused an obstruction to people hurrying 
in and out of the shop. The boy, however, was oblivious 
of everything except the piles of pies, cakes and buns in the 
shop windows. His nose, by nature flat, was flattened 
still more as he pressed it against the glass and a thin 
stream of saliva trickled down the window. 

I was tempted to buy him a meat-pie but remembered 
that this would create a precedent for which the café 
proprietor would hardly be grateful. Some students in 
black gowns, coming for morning tea, were less calculating 
and more spontaneous in their generosity and as I hurried 
into the store adjoining the tea-room I saw the little boy 
eating pie and cake while the students stood around watch- 
ing him. 

I did not then know that this child bore the surprising 
name of Key-notes, but later we were to become further 
acquainted as you shall hear. 

My shopping finished I hurried along the High Street 
and up Dorset Road to the house where I am at present 
staying. ‘The building is small and old-fashioned, having 
belonged to a junior officer in the days when the city was 
an important garrison station, It faces directly on to the 
pavement but the lack of garden or verandah in front is 
compensated by the beautiful shady oak trees growing on 
either side of the road and behind the house is a walled 
garden with flowers, vegetables and fruit-trees. 

I am keeping house for my niece while she is in hospital 
for her confinement. It will be her first child and has 
been awaited with much joyful anticipation. Everything 
in the house has been reorganised for the accommodation 


of one small person and all that a baby can possibly need 
has been prepared; indeed enough for several children. 
For many weeks Miranda has planned every detail. The 
tiny garments, little vest, night-gown and fluffy shawl to 
be worn first were long ago packed in readiness. ‘The cot 
with its dainty pillows, blankets and little pink quilt is 
ready, and the rubber hot-water-bottle, shaped like a 
rabbit in a woollen coat, has aired the tiny mattress. 

Miranda has been reading a book dealing with child- 
birth. My ideas, she tells me, are extremely old-fashion- 
ed. She has attended classes for muscular relaxation so 
that when her baby is born the pain will be so slight that it 
will not in any way detract from the full joy that should 
attend such a wonderful experience. She has also read 
books on infant development and expounded them to me 
while we sat together in the garden knitting and sewing. 

“You see, Aunt,’’ she said, “‘ It is the first two years of 
life which are so terribly gmportant. A baby must be 
surrounded only by love, beauty and peace ; nothing must 
shake his sense of security.” She went on to speak of 
parent-child relationship, the importance of breast-fecd- 
ing and the need for the mother to be near to the child so 
that he should never know fear or insecurity. 

Later we discussed some of our family history and 
wondered, as all parents and grand-parents do, about the 
future of the awaited child. Would he, perhaps, be an 
artist like his father, or a writer like his paternal grand- 
father ? Or perhaps a great politician like Miranda’s own 
grand-father ? 

“ Perhaps he will be a great leader of men,” said Mira- 
nda, and sighed softly as she threaded ribbon into the last 
little jacket. 

That was a week ago and this morning she left for the 
Hospital and her husband and I are anxiously awaiting 
news. While she is away the house is to be cleaned from 
floor to ceiling and the prospective father has occupied 
some of the anxious hours by painting a frieze of animals 
and birds around the walls of the little white room prepared 
for the baby. 

An extra maid had been engaged to help and Miranda 

ent her a message yesterday reminding her of the date, 

but when I returned from my shopping she had not yet 
arrived. I stood for a few minutes at the open window, 
watching the people passing and wondering what: had 
happened to the girl. 

A group of school-boys and girls were cycling along the 
wide tarred road, laughing and teasing one another. While 
I watched them I noticed behind them a queer little figure 
rounding the corner from the High Street. It was the 
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small boy I had seen out-side the café and the purpose of 
his wood and tin contraption was now evident. It was a 
bicycle. Replete with pies and cakes, the rider was astride 
the long piece of wood like a hobby horse, his skinny legs 
unimpeded by the dismal shorts were jumping alternately 
up and down, as on pedals, at a great speed. A large jam- 
tin at the back served as a wheel and a small one in front 
was fitted with a clapper for a bell. 

‘To my surprise he stopped before our house, propped 
his “ bicycle” in a very business-like way against a tree, 
took off his paper hat and pulled the note out of the hat- 
band. I hastened to the front door and took it from him. 
It was, as I had expected, a message from the maid who 
had failed to come: 

“Lena carn kum to werk he siek,” I read. 

Knowing that the child had already been fed I did not 
detain him and he re-mounted his ‘‘ bicycle’? and rode 
away, the tin bell ringing furiously. As I went back into 
the house I wondered what was wrong with Lena. She 
had worked for us before and was a bright, happy looking 
girl. I wondered if she were really ill or had perhaps 
found a more congenial job. If she were ill perhaps she 
needed food or medicine ; and finally I decided to go to the 
Location and lock for her: This I did this afternoon. 

The weather which had been bright and sunny changed 
at about two o’clock to a gray drizzle with a cold penetrat- 
ing, bleak wind. The flowering trees had shed their 
blossoms and the leaves were beginning to fall. Late 
flowering asters and dahlizs brightened many of the gardens 
and the city still looked beautiful. | 

In the agitation of Miranda’s departure I had almost 
forgotten that it was Saturday. This makes some differ- 
ence in the Location for on Friday wages are paid to the 
weekly wage-earncrs. Also on certain days in the month 
pensions and invalidity grants fall due. Apparently this 
had happened the previous day for there was certainly more 
money about than usual, measured as such things are 
measured here, by the number of drunken people to be 
seen. 

The only recreational facilities provided for Non-Euro- 
peans by the City Council are a big hall which can be used 
for meetings and the Municipal Beer-hall. For children 
such as the little messenger there is no play-ground with 
swings and see-saws; only for white children who need 
them so much less has such a place recently been planned. 
The Beer-hall, however, as I drove past appeared to be 
crowded. A new and much larger one is in process of 
construction and the interest on the loan that the Council 
has obtained for its erection should, I thought, be assured. 

“Strange!” I thought, “that there should be loans 
available and cement and building materials enough to 
build a new Beer-hall but none for Native housing !”’ 

It was necessary to drive with great care up the road to 
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Lena’s home, for the ground had washed away in many 
places to a depth of a foot or more. Slowly, in bottom 
gear, I negotiated the great ruts and pot-holes, now stream- 
ing with water. I found it necessary to stop and ask the 
way, so I accosted the nearest pedestrian. 
young boy, his ragged garments partially protected from 
the rain by a sack open down one side and held over his 
head and shoulders. ‘This monastic cowl gave his peer- 
ing, wizened black face a gaunt appearance. We had some 
difficulty with language for he knew only a few words of 
English and I a few less of Xhosa ; but eventually I found 
the place where Lena lived. 


», 9) 


It was a tiny “‘ lodgers’ ”’ dwelling at the back of a brick 
cottage. At first I mistook it for the chicken-house or 
wood-shed belonging to the cottage. It was about 8’ x 10’, 
the walls made of mud and the roof of flattened-out para- 
fin tins nailed together and held down with stones. It 
had no windows but a small hole was cut in the mud wall 


at one end, and the door, made from old boxes, fitted so ill. 


that a certain amount of light was admitted. 'Too much 
light, perhaps, for the poor creatures of darkness who 
swarmed there. 

Because of the rain they were all huddled inside in a vain 
attempt to keep dry; for water leaked through the roof, 
blew through the hole in the wall, trickled under the docr 
and percolated over the mud floor. I tried to squeeze my 
way in at the door, feeling bulky in my hooded mackin- 
tosh and rubber boots, but there was barely room for me to 
stand. Just inside the door sitting on a wooden box was 
a man obviously mentally deficient. He jibbered inanely, 


lolling his head from side to side, when I asked for Lena 


by name. There were also two young men, dirty, drunken 
noisy and quarrelsome, who appeared to be on the verge 
of a fight, and a decent looking old wcman in a dark dress 
and an apron more or less clean. I could not see Lena, 
but the woman fortunately understood English and in 
answer to my question ordered the two young men aside, 
telling them sharply to make way for the“ Missus.” She 
pointed to a pile of sacking and grubby bedding on the 
floor beside the wall and there I saw Lena lying. 
obvious that she was having 2 baby. 


It was 


Later I held the baby in my arms, wrapped in a striped 
towel. I pretended not to notice the place at the corner 
of the towel where a name-tape had been cut off. It wasa 
lovely baby, a boy, and Lena was delighted with him. 


I made enquiries regarding his support, for Lena I knew 
was unmarried. ‘The father had been a lodger for a short 
time in the same house but had now left and no one knew 
where he had gone. 

The whole business was taken very much as a matter of 
course, and indeed there was nothing very surprising about 
it under the circumstances, Self-respect, modesty, 


This was a 
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chastity ; these are not words compatible with hovels such 
as this ! 

I learned that six adults, (including the imbecile epilep- 
tic man) and three children slept in this place. One of the 
children was my acquaintance of the morning, the little 
boy Key-notes. 

I thought of the future of the new baby. 
support herself and him the mother must go to work ; but 
in that case how can she feed him? I remembered 
Miranda’s words : ‘‘ The first two years are so important ; 
esttten's love, beauty, peace, security.’’ I could visualise 
so well what this baby would be like in two years’ time, for 
I had seen many such at the soup-kitchen where I some- 
times work. Left all day to the care or neglect of someone 
other than his mother, deprived of his natural food and 
given flour and water or black tea from a dirty bottle ; his 
body covered with sores and vermin; his skin no longer 
glossy but rough, harsh and wrinkled. Yes! I knew what 
he would be like in two years’ time! A crying, wailing 
little misery ! 

At the moment he was nuzzling happily at his mother’s 
breast and she was thanking me politely for the promise of 
some clothes from the superfluity in the little white room 
at home. 

Thanking me! May God forgive me that she should 
thank me! For, though I am ashamed to say it, Iam a 
rate-payer in this city, a voter in this electoral ward, a 
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naturalised South African and a member of the Christian 
Church. Yet I, and others like me, have allowed such 
conditions as these to continue until our standards have 


become so low that we take them for granted. Even you, 


who read this, if you are a South African, are not 
surprised at what I have written ; all this is the usual state 
of affairs with which you are quite familiar. 

Looking down at the mother and child in that hovel of 
drunkenness, vice and disease I asked Lena what she 
would call her baby. 

‘His name is Mkokeli, (a leader),” she said proudly. 

And suddenly I heard again Miranda’s voice : 

‘Perhaps he will be a great leader of men.” 

A leader! Yes, but of whom? Of others conceived like 
himself in filth and degradation ; housed like beasts ; lack- 
ing food and education ; denied the rights of citizenship ; 
forced to comply to laws and regulations with the framing 
of which they have had no concern! In my youth I was a 
student of history and I know what such things portend. 

If there should be born in him the spark of ambition, 
the power to touch the hearts and stir the emotions of his 
fellows, he may be a great leader. But where will he lead 


them ? 
That is the question which has been haunting me ever 
since. Where will he lead them ?........ Where... ? 
E.H. 


——— 


Without Comment 


N the country side of the Native Township there is bush 
and open veld extending quite flat for many miles, 
and for the most part uninhabited. Some two miles or 
more, however, from the Township there is a considerable 
number of Natives and Coloureds living in scattered 
ramshackle dwellings hidden away in an area of thick bush. 
The bigger Native children living in these remote parts 
make the lonely journey to school in the Township every 
day on foot. As they approach the Township, following 
any of the various narrow sandy tracks, the bush is excep- 
tionally thick, and that is the dangerous part of the journey. 
That is the place to which the parents have referred when 
they have gone from their distant homesteads to complain 
to the Township authority of the alleged assaults on their 
girls, (and have gone home disappointed). 

And that was the place where two girls—let us call them 
Angela and Beatrice—both in Standard IV and both 
fourteen years of age, were on their way to school one 
morning. Suddenly Angela was seized by a Native man 
who sprang out of the bush. But Angela, though so young, 
is big and strong, and though the man got her down he 
was unable to drag her into the bush as he tried to do. As 
they were then so near the Township Beatrice ran on to 


give the alarm, and to get help.. She met three men and 
told them what was happening. When these three men 
came to the spot they found Angela standing in the narrow 
track adjusting her clothing, all mixed with sand,—and 
the man had vanished. Angela then hurried all the way 
back home, quite two miles away, to her mother. Beatrice 
also, on returning from the Township, followed Angela 
home. ‘The mother of Angela, hearing her child’s story, 
called two of her women neighbours. The three women 
first satisfied themselves that Angela had not been crimi- 
nally assaulted ; (it seems that her assailant heard those 
men coming, gave up his attempt, and ran away) ; they then 
took Angela to the Charge Office in the Township to report 
the incident. 

At the Charge Office the police ’phoned for a detective 
who soon arrived;—a European, whom the women after- 
wards described as a young man. The detective took 
Angela alone, into an inner office, with a Native interpreter, 
leaving her mother with the other two women in the 
Charge Office. The women afterwards declared, quoting 
the times by the clock, that Angela was kept in that inner 
office for a full hour. 
mother was called in by the detective who said to her, 


t the end of that time Angela's. 
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holding a paper in his hand (but not showing it to her): 
“ Here, you see, your child has signed a statement saying 
that the man is her sweetheart, so nothing can be done.” 
“Then why,” said the mother “‘if the man is her sweet- 
heart, why did she run straight back to me?” To this 
there was no answer, and the detective went out and spoke 
to all the three women together saying it is always the case 
in such matters, and they must go home and take better 
care of their children. 

As they left the Charge Office Angela told the women 
that she had been forced to sign the statement under various 
and repeated threats of punishment if she refused to do so ; 
she had held out till she could do so no longer. 

The Manager of the school attended by Angela and 
B-atrice heard this story on the day after the event and 
went straight to the Charge Office in the Township and 
interviewed the Sergeant, and the following conversation 
took place : 

“Tam the Manager of ——— school, and I understand 
that one of our girls signed a statement yesterday that a 
man who assaulted her is her sweetheart.” 

“That is so—you see she was afraid to tell her mother ; 
anyway she was not criminally assaulted.” 

“* May I see that statement ?”’ 

“No, I cannot show it to you ; it is a confidential docu- 
ment of the police, and we do not want this matter talked 
about in the streets.” 

“* But the women are already talking about it.”’ 

(With a shrug of the shoulders) ‘‘ Well, it may be that 
the detective told the girl’s mother in confidence.” 

Joa. 


Cocktail Parties 
By J. B. Priestley 


I THINK I first began to despair of the world when 

the Cocktail Party arrived. I knew at once that 
no good would come out of this evil form of hospitality, 
which starts and ends at the wrong time, offers the most 
wretched substitutes for honest food and drink, and is 
nothing but a useless expense to the hosts and a wearisome 
duty to the guests. 

It took good men, ready to serve humanity, away from 
their work at the early evening hour when virtue was still 
in them. (And the results of this move are very visible on 
every side.) It put staring round and screaming in the 
place of civilised relationships. It shot ice and bad gin 
into terrified empty stomachs. It hurried the disintegra- 
tion of social life. 

And then, to make matters worse, organisations, corpo- 
rate bodies, Governments, began to behave like idiotic 
hostesses : they had to give cocktail parties too. Millions 
and millions and millions of pounds, in ali parts of the 
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world from Greenland to Patagonia, have been spent on 
cocktail parties that nobody really wanted, nobody ever 
enjoyed, nobody ever got anything out of exccpt a head- 
ache. At this very moment ten thousand human donkeys 
are crying, “ Well, what about a cocktail party?” To 
further the cause, though no cause was ever furthered by 
one. ‘To encourage goodwill, simply by blinding, deafen- 
ing and boring a hundred people. To enable the members, 
the delegates, the representatives, to meet in an easy social 
atmosphere, though no such atmosphere is created, 

We live in a world in which people with power agree 
about nothing—except this idiocy of giving cocktail parties. 
Here alone the Capitalists and the Commissars, the Catho- 
lics and the Rationalists, the Academicians and the Sur- 
realists, are at one. We are now prepared, it seems, to 
make whole continents uninhabitable, to blow each other 
off the face of the planet ; and yet we are all in the same 
daft boat, lost in an ocean of Martini and sherry, clutching 
at cheese straws.—(London “‘ News-Chronicle.)” ) 


Our Readers’ Views 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—With regard to your comment on the Rev. Michael: 
Scott’s letter in your issue of lst May, your belief that the 
opinion of the International Court of Justice means “ that 
the old mandate is terminated ” is an interesting interpre- 
tation of the International Court’s opinion which stated 
that— 

“The Court is of opinion, On the General Question : 
unanimously, that South-West Africa is a territory under 
the international Mandate assumed by the Union of South 
Africa on December 17th, 1920 ...... that the Union of 
South Africa continues to have the international obligation 
stated in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and in the Mandate for South-West Africa as well 
as the obligation to transmit petitions from the inhabitants 
of that Territory, the supervisory functions to be exercised 
by the United Nations, to which the annual reports and the 
petitions are to be submitted, ...’* (Opin. of July 
1ith, 1950, page 143.) 

Further, Article 22 of the Covenant which is specifically 
quoted, applied to territories placed under Mandate “ the 
principle that the well-being and development of peoples 
not yet able to stand alone in the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world form a sacred trust of civilisation.” 
(Resolution of the League of Nations, of April 18th, 1946.) 

I should be glad to know on what grounds you justify 
your belief. 

Yours truly, 
Mary BEnsoN. 
The Africa Bureau, 
London. 


/ 


New Books 


Full Surrender, by J. Edwin Orr, (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, 126 pp. 8/6). 
Hast Thou a word to help me, Blessed Master, 
To show me how to run aright the race, 
Or must I wander on alone in twilight 
And seldom see the sunshine of Thy face ? 


These lines from some introductory verses by the writer . 


may serve to indicate the purpose of his book. In fifteen 
chapters the well known evangelist sets out the road to the 
rich fulness of life that is open to all-who follow Christ 
with undivided hearts. The sixteenth chapter is a per- 
sonal record of his own experience. Those who have 
heard Dr. Orr or read his earlier books will find here the 
same unforced directness and ardour which have marked 
his ministry and made it helpful to so many all round the 


world. 


* * * * 


Chitlangou: Son of a Chief, by André D. Clerc, 
(Lutterworth Press, for the United Society for Christ- 
ian Literature. 208 pp. 8/6.) 

This story has been translated into English (very skil- 
fully) from the French of a teacher and youth leader of the 
Swiss Mission in Portuguese East Africa. (There is also 
a German translation.) It is an interesting and attrac- 
tive tale, based on the papers and verbal information given 
him by a friend and former pupil. We follow Chitlangou 
through his boyhood and it is all very real and alive. There 
is early training at home and within the tribe in the village 
and with the herds; then the wider contacts at school, 
leading on to the confusions and perils of the white man’s 
town and ways. ‘These are vividly set out, but the special 
value of the story lies also in its picture of the youth teams 
through which the Christian forces are at work, with their 
fellowship and ardour. The freshness and élan of a 
vigorous young life with some traditions behind it are 
skilfully and naturally presented. As Alan Paton remarks 
in his introductory note, “ It never strikes a note of un- 
reality.” It commands interest from start to finish, and it 
has also much to teach. 


——- —$<$—— 


Lovedale Notes 


Rev. Dr. R. H. W. and Mrs. Shepherd. 

On June 4th Dr. and Mrs. Shepherd completed 25 years 
of devoted service to the- Institution. On the Friday 
following, the Staff entertained them to a “ Surprise ”’ 
Party. Mr. and Mrs. G. McGillivray acted as host and 
hostess ; and Mr. V. L. Nixon, Principal of the Practising 
School, after a very witty speech, handed over to Dr. and 
Mrs. Shepherd gifts of a fountain pen and coffee table. 
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Mrs. J. van Niekerk, whose husband has of the present 
Staff the longest service, presented Mrs. Shepherd with a 
lovely basket of flowers. Dr. Shepherd replied very feel- 
ingly, and Mrs. Shepherd also voiced her thanks. It was 
a tribute to the esteem in which they are held that subscrip- 
tions, big and small, came from every corner of the Institu- 
tion, and the number present at the Party was another 
tribute to one who has lived up to the students’ “ transla- 
tion” of R.H.W.—Really Hard Work—and to the good 
lady who has sustained him in the background. 


After seven years of missionary service in Tembuland, 
they came to Lovedale in June, 1927, when Dr. Shepherd 
took up duty as Chaplain and Director of the Press. In 
1942 he succeeded Rev. Dr. A. W. Wilkie as Principal ; 
due to retire soon, the Governing Council has unanimously 
asked the Foreign Mission Committee to extend his term 
of office—another tribute to the Christian zeal with which 
he has always discharged every duty. —E.D.R. 


* * * * 


Rev. Dr. J. and Mrs. Bruce Gardiner. 


At the end of June, the retirement of Dr. Bruce Gardiner, 
after 50 years’ service in the ministry, took place. The 
first fifteen years of that long period he worked in Scotland. 
From Forfar he came to the very important charge of St. 
George’s, Johannesburg, where he ministered for nearly 
30 years. Six years ago he came to Alice Presbyterian 
Church, where his ‘‘ semi-retirement’’ proved in many 
ways busier than Johannesburg. As preacher, teacher, 
scholar, and friend, Dr. Bruce Gardiner was a great in- 
fluence for good in every walk of life. Many will remember 
his radio services from Johannesburg ; in Alice district, he 
revived the Fort Beaufort congregation, and his enthusiasm 
resulted in his Alice Church, to commemorate its centenary, 
becoming a really beautiful shrine. In all his work he was ~ 
ably supported by his wife. Tributes were paid to both 
and farewell gifts handed over at a recent social in Alice 
Town Hall, where speaker after speaker showed the 
measure of their popularity in the community. Dr. 
Bruce Gardiner replied in a speech reminiscent of his ~ 
many excellent sermons. 


He was a frequent contributor to the Outlook, and many 
a “‘ Sursum Corda ”’ of his showed the depth of his spiritual 
scholarship ; as well as his willingness to take up the 
cudgels on some point of controversy if so moved, 


We wish them both a long and happy rest among their 
family in Johannesburg. Dr. Bruce Gardiner contributed 
a Meditation weekly to the Alice Times, and we cannot do 
better than echo his closing thought in his “ Adieu ’— 
“What better can we wish or pray our friends in parting 
than this: ‘ May the Father eternal ever more be your 
refuge, and underneath the everlasting arms ?’ ’’ —E.D.R. 


